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“Well, give him his bottle, and don't be calling me up—he's 


as much your kid as mine.” 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 
to secure for women complete equality 
with men under the law and in all human 


relationships 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 


Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by Senazvorn GeRaLD P. Nys, North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House May 18, 1928, 


by REPRESENTATIVE FREDERICK W. MAGRADY 
Pennsylvania. 


Ruby A. Black . . Managing Editor 


Equal Rights 


The Design of the Equal Rights Amendment 


LLA A. BOOLE, president of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
- writing in the October issue of the Bulletin of the Federal Council of 
Churches in America, states the case with regard to the necessity for 
Equal Rights in the Church, with uncommon clarity. Mrs. Boole points out 
the fact that the church has always been conservative on Feminist issues. 
“Practically every door is open to women,” she says, “except in the work of 
the church.” 


A woman may be ordained as a minister in the Congregational Church, 
the Christian, the Methodist Protestant and the Baptist churches. In the 
Methodist Episcopal Church she may be ordained as a local preacher and even 
as an elder and be assigned to a church by the conference. In all of these 
churches she may be a delegate to the highest governing body of the church. 


In the Presbyterian Church, on the contrary, a woman may not be a 
member of the Presbytery, Synod or General Assembly because the courts 
of the church are composed entirely of ministers and elders, and women are 
excluded from ordination. 


Mrs. Boole makes a strong appeal for the adoption of the overtures that 
have been sent down by the General Council of the Presbyterian Church to the 
Presbyteries providing for the ordination of women as lay evangelists, elders 
and ministers, and incidentally points out the basic reason why Equal Rights 
should prevail in every avenue of existence. 


“Should not fitness for a position,” she asks, “not sex, decide the matter? 
Should not God’s call to service be recognized in a woman as well as a man?” 

Men have too long pre-empted the role of Deity to women in church and 
home and State. Their call to service, and not God’s call to service, is the 
one they have wished women to hear. It is to break down these artificial 
man-made barriers that the Equal Rights Amendment is designed. 


Who Needs Protection? 


} IGURES from the national census on venereal diseases for 1927 indicate 


in a dramatic way the manner in which men “protect” women even 

in the holy state of matrimony. It is estimated from the figures and 
from experience, that 370,000 individuals annually contract venereal disease. 
The annual numbers, computed in proportion to 10,000 individuals are 
distributed as follows: 


AGcep 15 To 19 YEARs AGED 20 To 29 YEARS 
Social State Male Female Male Female 
57.6 333.6 129.6 
Acep 30 To 39 AcEep 40 YEARS AND OVER 
Social State Male Female Male Female 
340.8 52.4 66.8 9.3 
Widowed ............. 127.2 30.0 20.4 4.9 
Divorced 348.9 229.7 107.6 45.1 


The comment of the Journal of the American Medical Association on these 
findings is significant: 

“The number of syphilitic persons among the widowed is much greater 
than among the married, especially in the two age groups under 40, and 
particularly among the men. The highest numbers were found among the 
divorced. Cares of secondary syphilis were detected in surprisingly large 
numbers among divorced women between the ages of 20 and 39. In a con- 
siderable number of these cases, venereal infection had probably been the 
ground for divorce.” 


A rather grewsome commentary indicating as it does the frightful toll 
exacted from women by venereal disease contracted in wedlock. The dead 
wives of the widowers, if they could speak, and the women who have been 
forced to divorce their husbands on account veneral contamination, could 
doubtless give us an interesting slant on their “protectors.” 

Judging from these figures men and not women should be “protected” by 
no-night-work laws if the real purpose of such legislation is to protect 
health and morals. 
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November 2, 1929 


HE militant flag of purple, white, 

and green, emblem of the Women’s 

Political Union, which won suffrage 
for English women, will lead the proces- 
sion to the memorial services in honor of 
Emmeline Pankhurst to be held Decem- 
ber 8 by the National Woman’s Party 
during the biennial convention. 

The flag will be sent from England 
to take part in the ceremonies in the 
Crypt of the United States Capitol. A 
procession of young women headed by 
the bearer of the militant flag, followed 
by ten members of the Young Women’s 
Council bearing garlands of purple and 
white chrysanthemums with green foliage 
and ribbons, will follow to the statue of 
the Feminist pioneers in the Crypt of the 
Capitol. This group will be beside the 


Senator Capper Speaks; Mrs. 


dressed the radio audience on “Wom- 

an’s Part in Rural Life” over the 
National Woman’s Party-National Broad- 
casting Company nation-wide hook-up on 
October 30. 

Jane Norman Smith, chairman of the 
National Council of the Woman’s Party, 
will speak on November 6 at 5 to 5.15 
P. M. on “The Legal Status of Women.” 


From several States come reports that 
members are holding “Equal Rights radio 
teas” on Wednesday afternoons to listen 
to the series of programs which the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party is giving to show 
the part woman plays in the modern 
world, the position she occupies, and the 
part she hopes to play in the future. 

Emma E. Morey, a member of the Al- 
bany, New York, branch, held the first 
Albany tea in her home to hear Mabel 
Vernon open the series. 

Senator Capper’s speech follows: 

“Rural women have played a more im- 
portant part than any other group of peo- 
ple in making the United States what it 
is today. This may seem at first a 
startling statement. Perhaps it is actual- 
ly a startling statement. I think, how- 
ever, that anyone who examines the his- 
tory of our nation carefully cannot fail 
to reach this conclusion which I have 
reached. 

“From the very beginning of our his- 
tory rural women, that is, women in the 
open country and in small towns, played 
a prominent part in developing thought 
and action. The records of the first Eng- 
lish speaking settlement in the United 
States at Jamestown, Virginia, show that 
there the influence of women transformed 
the community and made it as prosperous 


ARTHUR CAPPER ad- 


statue, and fifty young women bearing 
the purple, white, and gold banners of 
the National Woman’s Party will be 
ranged throughout the arches of the crypt. 

These plans were made at a meeting of 
the memorial service committee, headed 
by Marie Moore Forrest, pageant director 
and Feminist, with the Young Women’s 
Council, held at National Headquarters 
on October 24. In addition to Mrs. For- 
est, those attending the meeting were 
Mabel Van Dyke, chairman of the Young 
Women’s Council of the Woman’s Party; 
Angelina Carabelli; Naomi Trotter; 
Maxine Townsend; Faith Binckley; 
Louise Weir; Julia Bland; and Anna 
Skrivanek. 

This committee will meet each -Thurs- 
day afternoon at 5 P. M. at the new head: 


economically as it could be under the cir- 
cumstances. In Massachusetts the first 
Thanksgiving was largely the product of 
devoted and godly women. The free school 
system developed there through a reali- 
zation on the part of women of the neces- 
sity of education for their children. The 


TATD chairmen are requested to send 

in official lists of their delegates to 

the Biennial National Convention of 
the National Woman’s Party, as soon as 
possible, in order that proper credentials 
may be issued. Reports of State work 
since the last convention should also be 
promptly submitted to facilitate the 
preparation of the program. Address all 
communications to Mabel Vernon, Na- 
tional Secretary, National Woman's 
Party, 21 First Street N. E., Washington, 
D. 


strong religious tone of the colony was 
due to a great extent to feminine influ- 
ence. In this and in other colonies the 
home industries, such as spinning, weav- 
ing, and needlework, were, of course, 
started and developed by women, and here 
was established what was really the first 
authentic American art. American cook- 
ing was developed by these rural women. 


“Tt seems to be the fashion in some cir- 
cles nowadays to display a certain con- 
tempt for such home activities, but any- 
one who will give the matter a moment’s 
thought will see that they are absolutely 
basic. Through what they did materially 
and what they taught spiritually in their 
home, these pioneer women laid the foun- 
dation for the American arts and for 
American ideals. 


“They taught their children the inde- 
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Militant Flag to Lead Convention Memorial 


quarters until the convention is over. 

Official Washington will be invited to 
attend the ceremonies in honor of the 
great Feminist leader of England whose 
influence extended around the world. 

A committee headed by Mrs. Wymond 
Bradbury will meet at the new head- 
quarters of the Woman’s Party on Novem- 
ber 1 to make plans for the big dinner on 
December 7 which will climax the conven- 
tion. 

State, national, and international as- 
pects of Equal Rights will be taken up 
at the convention on Saturday, December 
7, and officers will be elected. Other social 
and ceremonial events of the convention 
will be the dedication of the new head- 
quarters and a tea to be held there follow- 
ing the dedication. 


Smith Next 


pendence of spirit and respect for human 
rights that produced the Revolutionary 
War and a stable government succeeding 
it. Our nation was founded in the rural 
homes. The overwhelming majority of 
the men who fought in the Revolution 
came from the country or from very small 
towns. As a matter of fact, there were 
no cities above 35,000 population at the 
time, and most of the Revolutionary 
heroes and constitutional statesmen came 
from communities under 2,000 population. 


“Once the United States was safely on 
its feet, the movement of the population 
westward began. The pioneer settlers 
were accompanied by their wives and 
families. Without women we could not 
have developed the great Middle West 
as it has been developed. The male pioneer 
is an adventurer. He may discover—he 
does not build. It requires the influence 
of women to build up a permanent type 
of life. ? 


“Especially is this true in rural life. 
The farm is different from every other 
business in that it is not only an eco- 
nomic enterprise but a home partnership. 
Ask your grandfather, or ask your father, 
if he grew up on a farm, who it was that 
made it possible to develop a satisfactory 
family life, a satisfactory economic life 
and a real interest in the affairs of the 
community. In every case, I venture to 
say, he will tell you that the credit be- 
longs to the family woman. She guarded 
her family from famine, from disease, 
from human enemies, from moral injuries. 
We see the result in the civilization which 
we now have in the United States. It is 
a civilization based essentially on rural 
ideals. Its moral strength, its individual- 
ism, its idealism, its energy, its business 
efficiency are based directly or indirectly 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 


this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 
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Equal Rights 
The Design of the Equal Rights Amendment 


LLA A. BOOLE, president of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
3 writing in the October issue of the Bulletin of the Federal Council of 
Churches in America, states the case with regard to the necessity for 
Equal Rights in the Church, with uncommon clarity. Mrs. Boole points out 
the fact that the church has always been conservative on Feminist issues. 
“Practically every door is open to women,” she says, “except in the work of 
the church.” 


A woman may be ordained as a minister in the Congregational Church, 
the Christian, the Methodist Protestant and the Baptist churches. In the 
Methodist Episcopal Church she may be ordained as a local preacher and even 
as an elder and be assigned to a church by the conference. In all of these 
churches she may be a delegate to the highest governing body of the church. 


In the Presbyterian Church, on the contrary, a woman may not be a 
member of the Presbytery, Synod or General Assembly because the courts 
of the church are composed entirely of ministers and elders, and women are 
excluded from ordination. 


Mrs. Boole makes a strong appeal for the adoption of the overtures that 
have been sent down by the General Council of the Presbyterian Church to the 
Presbyteries providing for the ordination of women as lay evangelists, elders 
and ministers, and incidentally points out the basic reason why Equal Rights 
should prevail in every avenue of existence. 


“Should not fitness for a position,” she asks, “not sex, decide the matter? 
Should not God’s call to service be recognized in a woman as well as a man?” 

Men have too long pre-empted the role of Deity to women in church and 
home and State. Their call to service, and not God’s call to service, is the 
one they have wished women to hear. It is to break down these artificial 
man-made barriers that the Equal Rights Amendment is designed. 


Who Needs Protection? 


IGURES from the national census on venereal diseases for 1927 indicate 

f in a dramatic way the manner in which men “protect” women even 

in the holy state of matrimony. It is estimated from the figures and 

from experience, that 370,000 individuals annually contract venereal disease. 

The annual numbers, computed in proportion to 10,000 individuals are 
distributed as follows: 


AGED 15 To 19 YEARs AGED 20 To 29 YEARS 


Social State Male Female Male Female 
55.8 57.6 333.6 129.6 
Married ....... 96.1 57.3 
Widowed . ‘279.7 109.3 

AGED 30 To 39 YEARS AGED 40 YEARS AND OVER 

Social State Male Female Male Female 
340.8 52.4 66.8 9.3 
32.7 25.4 8.5 
Widowed ............. 127.2 30.0 20.4 4.9 
DivOrced 348.9 229.7 107.6 45.1 


The comment of the Journal of the American Medical Association on these 
findings is significant: 

“The number of syphilitic persons among the widowed is much greater 
than among the married, especially in the two age groups under 40, and 
particularly among the men. The highest numbers were found among the 
divorced. Cares of secondary syphilis were detected in surprisingly large © 
numbers among divorced women between the ages of 20 and 39. In a con- 
siderable number of these cases, venereal infection had probably been the 
ground for divorce.” 


A rather grewsome commentary indicating as it does the frightful toll 
exacted from women by venereal disease contracted in wedlock. The dead 
wives of the widowers, if they could speak, and the women who have been 
forced to divorce their husbands on account veneral contamination, could 
doubtless give us an interesting slant on their “protectors.” 

Judging from these figures men and not women should be “protected” by 
no-night-work laws if the real purpose of such legislation is to protect 
health and morals. 
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HE militant flag of purple, white, 

and green, emblem of the Women’s 

Political Union, which won suffrage 
for English women, will lead the proces- 
sion to the memorial services in honor of 
Emmeline Pankhurst to be held Decem- 
ber 8 by the National Woman’s Party 
during the biennial convention. 

The flag will be sent from England 
to take part in the ceremonies in the 
Crypt of the United States Capitol. A 
procession of young women headed by 
the bearer of the militant flag, followed 
by ten members of the Young Women’s 
Council bearing garlands of purple and 
white chrysanthemums with green foliage 
and ribbons, will follow to the statue of 
the Feminist pioneers in the Crypt of the 
Capitol. This group will be beside the 


Senator Capper Speaks; Mrs. 


dressed the radio audience on “Wom- 

an’s Part in Rural Life” over the 
National Woman’s Party-National Broad- 
casting Company nation-wide hook-up on 
October 30. 

Jane Norman Smith, chairman of the 
National Council of the Woman’s Party, 
will speak on November 6 at 5 to 5.15 
P. M. on “The Legal Status of Women.” 

From several States come reports that 
members are holding “Equal Rights radio 
teas” on Wednesday afternoons to listen 
to the series of programs which the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party is giving to show 
the part woman plays in the modern 
world, the position she occupies, and the 
part she hopes to play in the future. 

Emma E. Morey, a member of the Al- 
bany, New York, branch, held the first 
Albany tea in her home to hear Mabel 
Vernon open the series. 

Senator Capper’s speech follows: 

“Rural women have played a more im- 
portant part than any other group of peo- 
ple in making the United States what it 
is today. This may seem at first a 
startling statement. Perhaps it is actual- 
ly a startling statement. I think, how- 
ever, that anyone who examines the his- 
tory of our nation carefully cannot fail 
to reach this conclusion which I have 
reached. 

“From the very beginning of our his- 
tory rural women, that is, women in the 
open country and in small towns, played 
a prominent part in developing thought 
and action. The records of the first Eng- 
lish speaking settlement in the United 
States at Jamestown, Virginia, show that 
there the influence of women transformed 
the community and made it as prosperous 
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statue, and fifty young women bearing 
the purple, white, and gold banners of 
the National Woman’s Party will be 
ranged throughout the arches of the crypt. 

These plans were made at a meeting of 
the memorial service committee, headed 
by Marie Moore Forrest, pageant director 
and Feminist, with the Young Women’s 
Council, held at National Headquarters 
on October 24. In addition to Mrs. For- 
est, those attending the meeting were 
Mabel Van Dyke, chairman of the Young 
Women’s Council of the Woman’s Party; 
Angelina Carabelli; Naomi Trotter; 
Maxine Townsend; Faith Binckley; 
Louise Weir; Julia Bland; and Anna 
Skrivanek. 

This committee will meet each Thurs- 
day afternoon at 5 P. M. at the new head- 


economically as it could be under the cir- 
cumstances. In Massachusetts the first 
Thanksgiving was largely the product of 
devoted and godly women. The free school 
system developed there through a reali- 
zation on the part of women of the neces- 
sity of education for their children. The 


TATD chairmen are requested to send 

in official lists of their delegates to 

the Biennial National Convention of 
the National Woman’s Party, as soon as 
possible, in order that proper credentials 
may be issued. Reports of State work 
since the last convention should also be 
promptly submitted to facilitate the 
preparation of the program. Address all 
communications to Mabel Vernon, Na- 
tional Secretary, National Woman's 
Party, 21 First Street N. E., Washington, 
D. C. 


strong religious tone of the colony was 
due to a great extent to feminine influ- 
ence. In this and in other colonies the 
home industries, such as spinning, weav- 
ing, and needlework, were, of course, 
started and developed by women, and here 
was established what was really the first 
authentic American art. American cook- 
ing was developed by these rural women. 

“Tt seems to be the fashion in some cir- 
cles nowadays to display a certain con- 
tempt for such home activities, but any- 
one who will give the matter a moment’s 
thought will see that they are absolutely 
basic. Through what they did materially 
and what they taught spiritually in their 
home, these pioneer women laid the foun- 
dation for the American arts and for 
American ideals. 


“They taught their children the inde- 
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quarters until the convention is over. 

Official Washington will be invited to 
attend the ceremonies in honor of the 
great Feminist leader of England whose 
influence extended around the world. 

A committee headed by Mrs. Wymond 
Bradbury will meet at the new head- 
quarters of the Woman’s Party on Novem- 
ber 1 to make plans for the big dinner on 
December 7 which will climax the conven- 
tion. | 

State, national, and international as- 
pects of Equal Rights will be taken up 
at the convention on Saturday, December 
7, and officers will be elected. Other social 
and ceremonial events of the convention 
will be the dedication of the new head- 
quarters and a tea to be held there follow- 
ing the dedication. 


Smith Next 


pendence of spirit and respect for human 
rights that produced the Revolutionary 
War and a stable government succeeding 
it. Our nation was founded in the rural 
homes. The overwhelming majority of 
the men who fought in the Revolution 
came from the country or from very small 
towns. As a matter of fact, there were 
no cities above 35,000 population at the 
time, and most of the Revolutionary 
heroes and constitutional statesmen came 
from communities under 2,000 population. 


“Once the United States was safely on 
its feet, the movement of the population 
westward began. The pioneer settlers 
were accompanied by their wives and 
families. Without women we could not 
have developed the great Middle West 
as it has been developed. The male pioneer 
is an adventurer. He may discover—he 
does not build. It requires the influence 
of women to build up a permanent type 
of life. 


“Especially is this true in rural life. 
The farm is different from every other 
business in that it is not only an eco- 
nomic enterprise but a home partnership. 
Ask your grandfather, or ask your father, 
if he grew up on a farm, who it was that 
made it possible to develop a satisfactory 
family life, a satisfactory economic life 
and a real interest in the affairs of the 
community. In every case, I venture to 
say, he will tell you that the credit be- 
longs to the family woman. She guarded 
her family from famine, from disease, 
from human enemies, from moral injuries. 
We see the result in the civilization which 
we now have in the United States. It is 


a civilization based essentially on rural 
ideals. Its moral strength, its individual- 
ism, its idealism, its energy, its business 
efficiency are based directly or indirectly 
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on the sound practice instilled by rural 
mothers. 


66 ET, with all their labor and sacri- 

fice in their homes, they found it 
possible to take a leading part in moral 
and economic and political crusades. 
Rural women, generally, were opposed to 
the extension of slavery. When the Grange 
was formed, the most important rural 
organization, it took a pioneer step by ad- 
mitting women equally with men to all 
the degrees in the order, and in that 
organization from the very start women 
were among the principal teachers. The 
first laws granting equal suffrage to wom- 
en on the same terms as men, were 
adopted by rural, Western States. Rural 
women took a conspicuous part in the 
passage of prohibition laws and the Pro- 
hibitory Amendment. In every predomi- 
nantly rural State we have always found 
women on the side of progressive legis- 
lation. 

“The last few years have seen a vast ad- 
vance in the opportunities and activities 
of rural women. When scientific methods 
began to be generally applied to farming, 
the effect on women was perhaps greater 
than that on men. Improved seed, better 
cultivation methods, the destruction of in- 
sect pests, and the application of modern 
farm machinery meant more leisure for 
women, as well as men, and a better 
chance to share in the rewards of a ma- 
chine age. 


66 ORE and more -the typical rural 
home has electric light. In many 
agricultural regions practically all the 
homes are so equipped. There are bath- 
rooms and running water. An increas- 
ing number of rural homes are being 
heated by furnaces. The sales of power 
washing machines, sewing machines, and 
radio sets to homes in the country and 
small towns are rapidly increasing. 

“The food consumed by the average 
country or small-town family is much 
superior to that consumed by the average 
family in a large city. Many more auto- 
mobiles are owned in proportion to the 
population in the country and in small 
towns than in the great cities. Moreover, 
these are driven probably to a larger ex- 
tent by women in rural regions than in 
cities. Command of an automobile gives 
a woman, as it gives a man, a sense of 
power—a release from the sense of inferi- 
ority. I have no doubt that the increas- 
ing operation of motor cars by women 
will give these women more power to ad- 
vance their ideals—those rural ideals— 
the continuance of which we so much 
need. 

“In recent years, too, the home demon- 
stration movement developed under the 
auspices of the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the various States has 
done a great deal to improve the rural 
home. This is not an imposition of gov- 


ernment method from above. It is simply | 


a presentation to women of newly discov- 
ered facts which they can use in the busi- 
ness of homemaking. The extent to which 
they do use them is shown by government 
surveys. These indicate that two and one- 
half changes in héme practices have been 
made on the average in every home 
reached by the demonstration movement. 

“Closely connected with this movement 
is the boys’ and girls’ club movement. I 
have taken an active part in boys’ and 
girls’ club work in my own State, Kansas, 
inaugurating clubs and watching the 
development of boys and girls through 
them. Pig clubs, beef and cattle clubs, 
sewing clubs, canning clubs, and numer- 
ous other organizations have given farm 
boys and girls a direct, personal interest 
in the work of the farm and home, and 
inculeated ambition and the sense of re- 
sponsibility. More than 200,000 farm 
women today are actively engaged in as- 
sisting these various organizations. 

“In education the farm woman has 
seen to it that the country schools have 
gone ahead. The little red schoolhouse 
did very well in its way and in its time, 
but that time is not today, and no one 
recognized it more than the farm women. 
I could name school district after school 
district of my personal knowledge where 
women have insisted on a standard school 
building, standard school equipment and 
a teacher with first-class training. I could 
name a great many other districts in 
which women have promoted the idea of 
the consolidated rural school until it 
has become a reality. Rural women have 
insisted that agriculture and home mak- 
ing be taught in their schools. They have 
developed rural high schools. Their in- 
terest in education is clear-cut, definite, 
and personal. We, at last, largely through 
the influence of women, are getting rural 
schools adapted to rural life. 


66 EALTH in the country community 

has been improved through wom- 
an’s influence. This is always a definite 
problem in the country because the homes 
are scattered. Rural women have solved 
it in various places by establishment of 
centrally located hospitals with compe- 
tent physicians in charge. They have 
seen to it that public health nurses were 
employed where necessary. They realize 
that children and adults must keep their 
health if a community is to remain per- 
manently prosperous and permanently 
happy. 

“Every rural community enterprise 
owes its success largely to rural women. 
The picnics of the Grange, the Farmers’ 
Union and the Farm Bureau are arranged 
by women. Community dinners and com- 
munity parties are prepared by them, The 
active support of the rural church is 
largely due to the women. Community 
houses have been built all over the coun- 
try through the efforts of the groups of 
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women, and nothing is more useful to 
the rural commmnity than a place in 
which it can meet and feel community- 
conscious. The rural theatre movement 
developed especially in North Dakota and 
North Carolina, has gained its support 
chiefly from rural women. 


“A club composed of rural women is 
one of the most vital things we have today 
in American life. In some cases these 
clubs consist entirely of women living on 
farms, but in most cases they comprise 
women in the country and in the small 
town or village which is the center. These 
clubs do not meet simply to engage in 
conversation, or card playing, or even 
study, useful as any of these may be. 
They try instead to accomplish something 
definite for the community. Take, for 
example, a club with which I am familiar, 
the Civic League at Linneus, Missouri, a 
town of considerably less than 1,000 popu. 
lation. This club has supplied the funds 
for pictures, library books, and special 
chairs for the schools. It has reclaimed 
a park and made it suitable for a tourist 
camp, for tennis and other games, and for 
public meetings. It has beautified the 
country cemetery established almost one 
hundred years ago, and allowed for some 
time to fall into decay. It offers prizes 
for the neatest yards. It persuaded the 
town to adopt a special flower, the hardy 
hydrangea, and then sold the flower at cost 
to anyone who would place it in his yard. 
It persuaded the railway company to 
remove unsightly equipment and paint its 
buildings. It helped to install a public 
radio in the town. It appropriated a 
fund for a boys’ orchestra. This is merely 
one of hundreds of such clubs which are 
accomplishing big things for their com- 
munities. Few city organizations, even 
with their much greater facilities, can 
match their record. | 


“The thing that is outstanding in all of 
these activities of rural women is their 
combination of the practical and the 
idealistic. Rural women have their ideals 
and are applying them. I see signs that 
they will apply them still more fully in 
the future. The rural woman has the 
spirit of the pioneer. She is always will- 
ing to take steps forward. With the de- 
velopment of modern machinery, modern 
means of communication, and modern eco- 
nomic understanding, the rural com- 
munity, comprising the open country and 
the small town, will have, I am confident, 
a new birth of usefulness.” 


NY Feminists not now receiving the 

Equal Rights programs over their 
local radio stations should tell their sta- 
tion managers that they are interested. 
Stations in Baltimore, WBAL, and in 
Rochester, New York, WHAM, have added 
the Woman’s Party programs to their 
local programs because of the interest 
manifested by women in those cities. 
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A Toast to Isabella 


N last Columbus Day, Doris Stevens 
() spoke before the Institut de Droit 
International at its banquet at 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. The sessions of 
the Institut lasted for ten days, and many 
great problems concerning the future of 
races and nations were debated, but it is 
entirely just to say that Miss Stevens’ 
speech was the most important thing 
which happened. 

You must realize what the Institut is. 
To it belong the foremost jurists of every 
country. It is, in a way, like the French 
Academy. Election to its membership 
is the final distinction which can come. 

There were present three judges of the 
World Court, a former president of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, the 
legal advisors of the British Foreign 
office and the Quai d’Orsay in France, 
and many others. These men are the 
permanent experts who tell all govern- 
ments, as they rise and fall, what to do. 

No woman belongs to the Institut. No 
woman, except Miss Stevens, has ever 
spoken before the Institut in the fifty-six 
years of its history. 


Doris Stevens Addresses 


who ruled over Egypt. Her name 
was Hatshepsut. She was the first 
woman ever to have ruled as queen. 

There was great opposition to allowing 
her to rule, because she was a woman. 
But you see the difficulty was, there were 
no legitimate male heirs. She was the 
only legitimate heir. 

Now it so happened that her father, the 
king, had several wives. By accident, 
Hatshepsut had the good fortune to be 
descended from the chief wife. Some of 
the other claimants had the ill fortune 
to be born of the king’s concubines. 
Among the latter was Tutmose III her 
half brother. Being a man, or rather a 
boy, it seemed quite natural to him and 
to his supporters, that he, and not Hat- 
shepsut should reign. But after much 
turmoil, Hatshepsut was reluctantly ac- 
cepted. 

Being of a kindly nature, she married 
Tutmose and so it was that Tutmose got 
a crown, or at least, half a crown. 

Being also of a gentle nature, ‘Tut- 
mose sulked in his half glory. There is 
no denying that Hatshepsut was a person 
of vigorous personality and no doubt that 
this caused humiliation to her consort. 
For it has been the traditional belief for 
a long time that in such matters a woman 
must not appear superior in personality 
or power. 

And so it became a problem of State 
as to how to soften the fact of Hatshep- 
sut’s miserable and offending sex. Vari- 


() wn upon a time there was a queen 


By Fanny Bunand-Sevastos 


At the speakers’ table Miss Stevens ap- 
peared very slim, very young among the 
bearded delegates. Presently, as she 
began to talk, a ripple of pure delight ran 
across the banquet hall. These men — 
European men, most of them — were 
watching a woman do something they 
had been only accustomed to see men 
do, and she was doing it superlatively 
well. 


Later, in chance remarks, the deep rea- 
son for their delight became revealed. 
These jurists in their lives had known 
women, had been in love with women and 
had been loved by them, but, to them, 
always woman had been a thing apart 
and strange. In their work—in the law 
of nations—they had never made a place 
for woman. 


Woman this evening, personified in 
Miss Stevens, stood before them. The 
moment came when Miss Stevens asked 
for comradeship between men and women, 


Speech of Doris Stevens, Chairman of the 

Inter-American Commission of Women, 

at Columbus Day Dinner of the Institut 

de Droit International, Briarcliff Lodge, 
New York, October 12 


ous means occurred to the lively imagi- 
nations of her wise counsellors. Exca- 
vations tell us that the court artist de- 
picted her as a man. On State occasions 
this girl queen was compelled to wear 
a false beard, symbol of masculine 
wisdom. 


These imaginative devices seem to have 
but slightly relieved the melancholy of 
her consort and the unreconciled oppo- 
sition, for Tutmose continued to feel ag- 
grieved and was therefore far from any 
help to the queen. 


Hatshepsut, however, continued as best 
she could, under the handicap of persist- 
ing as a woman. She reorganized the 
clergy. She built temples. She sent the 
first expedition to Punt, on the coast of 
Africa, which expedition brought back 
treasure, myrrh and trees. The incense 
bearing myrrh trees especially delighted 
her subjects, for they were planted about 


the temples and were believed to be pleas- 


ing to their god. There were no foreign 
wars. Egypt prospered. 


And then Hatshepsut died. 

This left the business of ruling in the 
hands of Tutmose. Promptly he ceased 
to sulk in his corner and emerged to dis- 
play his talents. 
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and it suddenly seemed very easy and very 
delightful to give it. 

Miss Stevens spoke of a world in which 
men and women shared positions of honor 
and power. A world in which this: hap- 
pened would be very different from any 
world which we have ever seen. Miss 
Stevens was there before them—eloquent, 
flashing and lovely—and they glimpsed 
this new world. They felt—they must 
have felt—the elation of the discoverer. 
It was an extraordinary experience. 

Miss Stevens’s speech, delivered in 
French, the English translation of which 
is published in an adjoining column, met 
acute and ready intellectual appreciation. 
Its wit and impudence sent beribboned 
counsellors of State into helpless laugh- 
ter. But the emotional content of its 
closing paragraphs remained throughout 
the days and session of the Institut which 
followed. There were in the air emotions 
which were, no doubt, disturbing—and 
which will remain disturbing very likely 
until men and women do, in fact, as Miss 
Stevens said, work and live and die in 
loving kindness. 


Jurists 


Now the first thing which occurred to 
him to do was to annihilate the memory 
of his beloved wife. And so he set to 
work to erase the name of Queen Hat- 
shepsut from all the monuments on which 
it was inscribed. Her works must not 
live after her. Her name must be for- 
gotten. But some careless slaves forgot 
to destroy her name from one monument, 
and so we know about this first example 
of what learned men sometimes call 
natural sex antagonism. 

Some 3,000 years later another little 
girl was born in Castille. Her name was 
Isabel. Her father was also a king. It 
is recorded that-he died in peace, believ- 
ing the throne safe from woman’s rule, 
for he had two sons. Isabel, like Hat- 
shepsut, also had a half brother, Henry 
by name, for her father had had two 
wives. Only this half brother, by acci- 
dent, or perhaps by perspicacity, was born 
before Isabel. Being by accident a boy 
and then a man, Prince Henry without 
difficulty succeeded his father, although 
some say Henry was far from a wise ruler. 
Many people constantly hoped that his 
rule would not go on forever and that 
Isabel’s real brother Alfonso would re- 
store order to Spain. But by accident, 
or shall we say by an act of God, Alfonso 
died of the plague. 

The troublesome question again arose 
of what to do with a throne with only 
a woman to take it. 

After many stormy events, and many 
wasteful intrigues, there was nothing to 
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do but to take a woman, and so Isabel 
was crowned queen. 

And is it not a cause for sadness that 
beginning with Hatshepsut and on 
through Isabel, and down to the present 
time, women rulers have been accepted 
only in emergencies. For example, when 
there is a scarcity of men—or when an 
unfriendly intervention of a Divine Provi- 
dence by death or catastrophe has re- 
moved men from succession. And here 
and there during the centuries, a few peo- 
ple have wondered whether it can be wise 
or just that women should be able to do 
more useful and more glamorous deeds 
only when the men folk dear to them, have 
been snatched untimely from their midst. 
Some people have felt that this is not the 
best way for men folk to endear them- 
selve to their women folk. 

No one will deny that it was most for- 
tunate not only for Spain but for the New 
World that Isabel had to be accepted as 
queen. For there was manifest a marked 
indifference on the part of the men rulers 
to whom Columbus submitted the idea of 
his expedition. 

Now Isabel was not learned in maritime 
affairs. And so she had to rely upon the 
learned men of her realm to tell her 
whether Columbus’s plan was good or 
bad. Among the learned men, some said 
he was a fool; some said he was a heretic; 
others said he was only an obscure 
stranger without academic honors. 

Now Isabel did not have any academic 


HE medical profession is at last 

recognizing its women. It has only 

been within the last few years that 
the men in the profession have been will- 
ing to admit that women actually make as 
good doctors as themselves. Even yet 
there are people who have their coubte 
about women doctors. 

The appointment of Dr. Connie Guion 
to the chief of clinic of the Department 
of Medicine at Cornell Clinic has been a 
great thing for women in the medical 
profession. Women clinical chiefs are 
rare. The fact that Dr. Guion has been 
appointed to this position not only shows 
that Dr. Guion herself is one of New 
York’s foremost physicians, but it also 
shows that women are actually in the 
running. They have become a well estab- 
lished part of the profession. 

“There are really very few obstacles in 
the way of women advancing in the med- 
ical profession,” Dr. Guion said. “The 
woman who works hard and is seriously 
interested in becoming a very good doctor 
is as much recognized as any one.” Dr. 
Guion herself, as she sits behind her trim 
office desk, surrounded by the latest med- 
ical and psychological books, gives one 
the impression of a woman extremely 


honors, either. She was an amateur, just 
as Columbus was. Perhaps this is the 
reason why neither of them saw the ob- 
stacles which the learned men saw to this 
great undertaking. Perhaps it is be- 
cause the ruler of Castile was a woman, 
that the New World was discovered by 
Columbus in 1492. Has the world ever 
had enough wisdom to despise the wisdom 
of women and fools? 

You may remember that Isabel in her 
tender years had chosen to wed her 
cousin, Ferdinand, of the neighboring 
kingdom of Aragon. And so it was that 
Ferdinand ruled by the side of Isabel. 
Now Ferdinand did not sulk in his corner, 
like Tutmose, the husband of Hatshep- 
sut. In comparison with Tutmose, he 
bore with grace Isabel’s achievements. 
And although the historians tell us that 
he was coldly indifferent toward the 
amateur plans of Columbus and Isabel, 
yet he did nothing to oppose them. The 
names of Isabel and Ferdinand are for- 
ever joined together in our minds as re- 
sponsible for the great expedition. This, 
it seems to me, as we survey history, is 
& warming fact to delight and encourage 
us. Here was an occasion where a man 
and a woman exercised equal authority 
to the benefit of all mankind. 

Dear friends, my story is finished. 
Things have changed a little. You see 
how difficult it was made for Hatshepsut 
to work with men in the important affairs 
of her time. Isabel was able to do so, 


Woman Appointed Clinic 


By Jean Lyon 


(Reprinted from the New York Sun, 
October 21, 1929) 


alert and a woman who has worked hard. 
She is purposeful. She must have had a 
strong desire when she was a girl to excel 
in her chosen profession, and she could 
not have wavered for a moment from her 
purpose, for she has now attained the 
highest ranks. 

In discussing the woman’s place in 
medicine Dr. Guion said that there was 
little or no discrimination against women 
during the period of training and study. 
There are still a few medical schools that 
do not admit women at all. In those 
schools that do admit women, however, 
there is no distinction drawn between 
them and the men students. 

The woman first encounters obstacles 
because of her sex when she steps from 
medical school into the hospital or the 
office. In the hospitals the positions open 
to women are almost always minor. One 
reason for this is that the important posi- 
tions are very popular and there are al- 
ways more applicants than there are posi- 
tions. Since it has been the custom for 
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although it cannot be truthfully said that 
in the beginning the men of her time en- 
couraged her very much to help Columbus 
in his great discovery. At least Isabel 
and Ferdinand did co-operate in some 
measure in this and in other affairs. 

Today women are permitted to co- 
operate a little more with men. Men 
show a little less resistance. And in the 
name of the love which, in spite of all, 
we bear you, accept our co-operation, we 
pray you, accept it always more willingly 
and more eagerly. Do not make us wait 
upon the unfriendly intervention of an 
all-wise Providence to remove you, un- 
happily, from our midst, before you ac- 
cept our full help in making another new 
world. Our dreams are the same. We 
all want a world in which shall dwell 
international justice, order and equality. 

After all what is the world-community ? 
Nothing more than men and women, or, 
as we say in English, mankind and 
womankind. That is all. There is noth- 
ing else. We men and women are born 
together. We must die together. How 
much more beautiful life will be when 
we learn to live together and learn to 
work together—to work together in loving 
kindness, sharing positions of authority 
and triumphs as well as sharing the dis- 
appointments and discouragements which 
beset all our dreams. 

Let us embark together upon a great 
expedition of discovery. Let us see what 
treasure we can find. together ! 


Head 


so long that men should hold these im- 
portant jobs in the hospitals and clinics, 
it is very easy for men to continue hold- 
ing them and for women to be left out. 

“It used to be,” said Dr. Guion, “that 


_ the men felt that women were not capable 


of holding important hospital positions. 
That feeling is almost entirely gone. The 
men have had to admit that women make 
excellent doctors and executives. It is 
not so much actual prejudice as it is cus- 
tom that women must overcome now.” 

In private practice the place a woman 
doctor makes for herself is largely due to 
the quality of her own work. A poor 
woman doctor is perhaps more handi- 
capped than a poor man doctor. A good 
woman physician, on the other hand, 
stands an equal chanee with the men in 
the field. 

Dr. Guion told of her own start in 
private practice. After her interneship 
and six months of special work with men- 
tal and neuroogical cases she became the 
assistant to a very excellent general prac- 
titioner. 

“T had almost no difficulties because 1 
was a woman when I was assisting him,” 
she said. “Occasionally the patients 
would tell the doctor whom I assisted 
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that they preferred to have him attend 
them because he was a man. He always 
told them that he would not have me for 
an assistant if he did not consider me 
well equipped to handle his work. His 
patients always accepted that, and after 
I had attended them they seemed to be 
satisfied. And,” she added, “except for 
two old ladies who lived on Park Avenue 
and who insisted on having a Park Ave- 
nue doctor, I have never had any trouble 
since 


It is easy to see that Dr. Guion’s ex- 
cellent work with her patients was her 
strongest recommendation. No amount 
of urging on the part of the man under 
whom she worked would have helped her 
if she had not known exactly what she 
was about and had not been keenly aware 
of everything which was going on in the 
medical world. Because she knew her 
job she was ably fitted to take over the 
practice when the other doctor was ready 
to step out. Then she brought in many 
patients of her own. 


“No two doctors attract the same 
patients,” Dr. Guion said. “There is so 


Vote in Roumania 
HE following classes of women were 
able to vote_in the fall elections in 
Roumania, the first time women have 
voted in that country, thanks to a bill 
passed in August with the support of J. 
Maniu, president of the Cabinet: 

(1) All women over 21 years of age, 
who have finished the lower courses 
of secondary teaching and those who 
have passed through teachers’ col- 
leges and professional schools. 

(2) All women in the service of the 
State, the municipalities and depart- 
ments. 

(3) The widows of soldiers fallen in 
the war. 

(4)Women who have been deco- 
rated for special service. 

(5) Women who at the date of the 
passing of the present law are at the 
head of philanthropic or cultural so- 
cieties with the rights of “moral and 
legal persons.” 


Can Something Be Done About It? 
66 ND nothing can be done about it,” 
exclaims the comic strip in setting 
forth the lack of sense of humor in wom- 
en. But the New York Women’s Press 
Club wants to refute the idea that women 
have no humor and has set up prizes of 
$1,000 for the best humorous ideas pro- 
duced by women, in the form of essay, 
verse, short story, special article, cartoon, 
suggestion for cartoon, or in any other 


form. It simply must be funny, however. 


much of the personal touch in a doctor’s 
relationship to his patients that a prac- 
tice becomes a peculiarly individual 
thing. I had realized this before I took 
over the practice, and I had already 
brought in patients of my own.” Now 
Dr. Guion has a large practice which is 
very uniquely her own. | | 

One of the questions which usually 
trouble the girl who is considering the 


medical profession is the fact that mar- — 


riage is supposed to end her career. Medi- 
cine is as hard a profession as one can 
choose. The demands it makes upon one’s 
time as well as upon one’s energy make it 
a difficult profession for a married woman 
to handle. 

“There is no need,” Dr. Guion said in 
answer to this question, “for marriage tu 
hinder one’s professional career.” She 
cited several leading women doctors in 
New York who have husbands and chil- 
dren and yet who have been able to carry 
on their practices almost continuously. 

“Most of these women are specialists,” 
she said. “To be a general practitioner 
and at the same time to be married and 
to have the responsibility of a family 


Feminist Notes 


Canadian Women Are Persons 
ANADIAN women are now persons 
and thus may sit in the Dominion 


Senate, according to a decision just 
handed down by the Privy Council of 


Great Britain. The Canadian Supreme. 


Court had held that a woman is not a 
person, within the meaning of the act 
establishing the Government of Canada, 
and thus is not entitled to sit in the 
Senate. The Privy Council, of which Mar- 
garet Bondfield, Minister of Labor in the 
British Cabinet, is a member, overturned 
the decision of the Dominion’s Supreme 
Court. While the Senate is not as im- 
portant a part of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment as the United States Senate is of 
our Congress, this decision is nevertheless 
a tremendous moral and actual victory 
for Canadian women, and will doubtless 
govern in decisions on other civil rights 
of Canadian women. 


Woman Chairman of Football Club 


HE London Daily News reports that 

Mrs. T. W. Pinder, a keen follower of 
sport and a capable business woman, has 
been appointed chairman of the Stam- 
ford Town Football Club, which is a mem- 
ber of the Northants’ Football League. 
When the finances of the club were in a 
bad state and local interest in it was 
waning, Mrs Pinder went to the assist- 
ance of its committee, and after a year 
was asked to become chairman. Under 
her leadership the season has opened in 
promising style. 
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would be very difficult. But specializa- 
tion—which is more and more the need 
in medicine—is very well suited to the 
woman who may marry.” 

The only field in medicine which is still 
somewhat closed to women in surgery. 
This again, according to Dr. Guion, is due 
to no inability on the part of women, but 
to custom. In fact, Dr. Guion says, some 
women are ably fitted for surgery be- 
cause they are exceedingly deft with their 
fingers. Dr. Guion told of Dr. Barbara 
Stimpson, of Physicians and Surgeons 
Hospital, who is a woman pioneer in sur- 
gery. She has gained for herself a reputa- 
tion in surgery, but she seems to be al- 
most the only woman surgeon who has 
so far emerged. 

Dr. Guion’s attitude is decidedly that 
of one who feels that there is really noth- 
ing in the field of medicine which is closed 
to women, but that to overcome what 
prejudice there is and to break down some 
of the older medical customs, women must 
work untiringly. In talking to Dr. Guion, 
however, one feels that she would demand 
hard work from any one—man or woman 
—for she has set her standards high. 


Latvians for Industrial Equality 
R. DUZMANS, Latvian government 
delegate to the International Con- 
ference, said in discussing the report of 
the director of the International Labor 
Office: 


“It must be recognized that the 
workers of Latvia are opposing the 
ratification of the night work of 
women convention, fearing that wom- 
en will be replaced by men if their 
employment during the night is pro- 
hibited.” 


On this statement, Open Door, official 
organ of the Open Door International, — 
comments : 

“We congratulate the women workers 
of Latvia on having with them the work- 
ers in their opposition to this most dan- | 
gerous convention. The Open Door Inter- 
national is collecting information with a 
view to publishing a pamphlet on ‘Night 
Work,’ which will, when it is published, 
show how well grounded are the fears of 
Latvian workers that women will be re- 
placed by men, if their work at night is 
prohibited.” 


Rouged Lips Among the Pots and Pans 
CCORDING to one delegate to the 
recent congress of the Nationalist 

Party of South Africa, the only women 

in South Africa who want the vote are 

those “addicted to short skirts, low necks, 
and rouged lips,” and besides, “woman’s 
place is among the pots and pans.” 


\ 
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Woman Excluded 

HE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

reports that Gladys Ashworth, the 
only woman member of the Preesall (near 
Fleetwood, England) Urban District 
Council, has been excluded from every 
committee of that council. When the 
adoption of the minutes of the last meet- 
ing, which contained a resolution of ex- 
clusion, came up for confirmation, a 
councillor moved that the resolution pro- 
posed at the last council meeting be 
rescinded, and that the council should re- 
tain the name of Miss Ashworth on the 
committees. As no one rose at the mo- 
ment to second the motion, the chairman 
said that unless there was a seconder the 
resolution would fall to the ground, 
Councillor Miss Ashworth then asked: 
“Can I second it?” the chairman replying: 
“Yes, but you cannot speak to it.” When 
Miss Ashworth had thanked him another 
councillor seconded the resolution, which, 
however, was lost by six votes to three. 
The chairman then announced that the 
council would go into committee, and 
Councillor Ashworth declared her inten- 
tion of remaining for the committee 


meeting ! 


Polish Senator Visits 
LIVIA KISILEWSKY, member of 
the Polish Senate from Kolomya, 
East Galicia, visited National Headquar- 
ters of the Woman’s Party on October 29. 
Senator Kisilewsky is an ardent Fem- 
inist, completely in sympathy with the 
National Woman’s Party’s program for 
Equal Rights between men and women in 
every respect. The women of Ukrania are 
working hard for their independence, she 
says. 

There are two other women in the Po- 
lish Senate and eight in the lower House. 
Accompanied by Mary Moss Wellborn, 
Senator Kisilewski called on Vice-Presi- 
dent Curtis, who, when Senator, intro- 
duced the Equal Rights Amendment when 
it was first introduced in the Senate. She 
had luncheon with Representative Ruth 
Bryan Owen of Florida, who later took 

her to the Senate gallery. 


Correspondence 
Baltimore, Md., Oct. 26, 1929. 

To the Editor: | 
A recent issue of your paper contained 
a review by Miss. Sue 8. White of a biog- 
raphy of Mary Baker Eddy by Edwin 
Franden Dakin. This biography is dis- 
tinctly unfriendly and is offensive not 
only to Christian Scientists, but to all un- 
biased and fair-minded persons. The tone 
of the book is sarcastic and the author 
has apparently taken great pains to avoid 


The exclusion proposed was the se- 
quence to criticisms by Miss Ashworth of 
local administration, which were strongly 
resented by certain of her colleagues, but 
which she refused to withdraw. 

The legality of this expulsion is now 
occupying the attention of the ratepayers 
who elected Miss Ashworth to the council. 
According to the Liverpool Post and Mer- 
cury, Miss Ashworth has declared: 

“T am going to the committee meetings 
whether I am notified or not. I have been 
elected by the ratepayers as a member of 
the council, and, as the work of the coun- 
cil is done in committees, I am bound to 
take my part. I have no intention of neg- 
lecting the duties I was elected to per- 
form, nor do I intend to apologize for any- 
thing I may have said or done. Of 
course, I can see the humorous side of the 
affair. It is rather funny for so many 
male counclilors to be afraid of one 
woman.” 


The Year's Best Student 

URSE SEAVELL has won the Dun- 
can Gold Medal as the year’s best 

student at the Hospital for Tropical Dis- 

eases, Endsleigh Gardens, England. 


everything favorable to his subject. The 
material used has been sécured mostly 
from sources known to be hostile, and no 
effort was made to secure information 
from any sources qualified to furnish the 
facts. In his attempt to discredit Mrs. 
Eddy as the discoverer and founder of 
Christian Science, the author has resorted 
to the time-worn claim that many of the 
ideas contained in Christian Science were 
secured from one Phineas P. Quimby. 
This claim is most forcefully refuted in 
the words of Rev. Dr. Lyman P. Powell, 
at one time president of Hobart College. 
Dr. Powell, who was not a Christian 
Scientist, wrote as follows: “Ohristiau 
Science as it is today is really its founder’s 
creation. Where she got this idea, or 
where that, little matters. As a whole 
the system described in Science and 
Health is hers, and nothing that can ever 
happen will make it less than hers.” 

In striking contrast to the character 
which Mr. Dakin depicts is the one de- 
scribed in the biography of Mrs. Eddy by 
Sibly Wilbur. Sibly Wilbur at the time 
she wrote this biography was not a Chria- 
tian Scientist, but as a disinterested jour- 
nalist she contributed a series of articles 
on Mrs. Eddy to the periodical called, 
“Human Life,” and afterwards revised 
them for a book. Many years later the 
Christian Science Publishing Society ac- 


quired this book and now publishes it. 


Many statements throughout the book 


Equal Rights 


Men Join Open Door 

AUD WILLIAMS, who went from 

the United States to Berlin to help 
form the Open Door International, has 
reported to the London headquarters that 
the first two members she enrolled in the 
United States were two men, one a printer 
and the other a proofreader, on a great 
New York newspaper, thus showing that 
organized working men in this country 
are willing to support women’s demand 
for industrial equality despite the fulmi- 
nations of the American Federation of 
Labor against the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment and its demands that women in in- 
dustry be restricted. 


Only Girl Contestant 
IS TORSLEFTF, a Danish high school 
girl, is the only girl contestant in 
the international oratorical contest to be 
held in Washington on October 26. Miss 
Torsleff won over other contestants in the 
Scandanavian countries. She will speak 
on “Denmark Today.” Dorothy Carlson 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, is the only other 
girl who has participated in the finals of 
this international oratorical contest. She 
won for the United States three years ago. 


News from the Field 


could be cited where the author’s un- 
friendly attitude towards his subject is 
apparent. 

There have appeared from time to time 
a number of biographical sketches of Mrs. 
Eddy, some of which are more informa- 
tive and important than some of the 
biographies, One of these is a chapter on 
Mrs. Eddy in a book by Charles Francis 
Potter, published in 1929, and entitled 
“The Story of Religion as Told in the 
Lives of Its Founders.” On page 555 of 
this book Mr. Potter has said of Mrs. 
Eddy: “She is the most compelling figure 
in American religious history.” Mr. Pot- 
ter is not a Christian Scientist. 

Miss Clara Barton, woman patriot and 
philanthropist, who was not a Christian 
Scientist, has written of Mrs. Eddy as 
follows: “Mrs. Eddy should have the re- 
spect, admiration and love of the whole 
nation, for she is its greatest woman.” 

It seems apparent that Mr. Dakin is 
either unwilling or unable to appreciate 
such a character as Mary Baker Eddy. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK K. Pos, 
Christian Science Committee on 
Publication. 


DAY PRINTING COMPANY 


600 East Lombard Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


